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BESTBBCT , „ . 

This hypothAsis-oanflrating stuay of New rcrK, 

Hichicran and California sccial setvicef f ci children attempts to 
a^s*ss th* adequacy of Titla XX social service programs, the wic 
(woiDen, infants and children) - feed ing Ercgtam, ana the DPSDT (early 
perioaic scresning, diagnosis and treatment) pcograin. Data ware 
obtainea through literature searches, analfsis of gcvernffiint 
aocum^nts. and interviewE with governoent service providers, _ 
legislative aides, and consumess of services. Initial conclusions 
fioi work in prograss are: (1) In the fi^ld cf children's social 
s=rvlcis, da^a compilaticn ia approximately 20 years behind the s.a,e 
cf tha art for education, and basic data on services provided is not 
collected for submission to state or feaeral authorities in any 
s*andara forinat on a recurring basis; (2) From the Limited data 
available, the access of childran to quanti*-.y and quality m social 
goEvics programs varies enormously wi*hin states, with much larger^ 
variations than *hope discovsrea in the public financing of education 
even before the recent school finance reforBi movenient (1968-1978)1 
(3) leaa^al allocations to states for sccial service programs 
comprise a substantial proportion of state Title XX buagetsi_for 
eeV^ral reasons, there is not th* saine degree or acccuntafcility for 
^"h PS e funds as for federal iducaticn giants; and ( «) In all thffee 
stat*^ Titl^ XX ^tate allocations to localities are purported to be 
basafl on ns»a, but clDser examination of the forniulai and interviews 
with policy makers revealid that litis XX allccations are aeterrainea 
primarily by political criteria. (Author/Bfi) 
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Abstract 



txi recent years, &qtilty, choices and efficiency Issues In the pro-- 
vision of educatioa hMm received much attmtlon and analyaie. Mort than 
60 parcent of the natiOTi's pupils will be affected by school flnmce reform. 
Out-cf-^sehool taJluCTc#s can be crucial in determtalng In-school perforniance* 
Yet, In the a^ea of Qttiex state semrlces fer ehildren (health, protective 
servloeSj day eare, etd,,)^ there has been scant concern for equity, effl-- 
elaicys or choice* 

rhls paper reportg on wrk to progtssa that reaches the follo^^rtag 

taitial conclusions! 

1) the field of chlLdren^g ioeial services, data compilation ts 
approKtoately 20 years behtad the state of the art for education i 
Basic data on services provided is not coHected for submlision 
to state or federal author It las to my standard foraat on a 
recurring basis* 

2) Prom the limited data avalLablej the access of chlldrKi to qutotity 
and quality in social service progrMs varies enormously wlthto 
states. The Variations are much larger than those discovered in 
the public financing of educatiDti even before the recent school 
finance raforffl movfflnmt (1968-1978), 

3) Pederal allocations to states for social service programi eomprlsa 
a substMitlal proportion of state Title ffiC budgets. For aeveral 
reasotiSj there is not the degree of accountability for these fundi 
as far federal education graats, 

4) to all three states Title O state allocations to localities are 
purported to fee baaed on need. Closer examtoation of the fomulaaj 
and iiterview t^lth policy makers, revealed that Title 3a alloca- 
tlona are detetinlned prlJidriLy by political criteria. 
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The Biost ^^idsipread and expensive state service for children is 
education* In recent years ^ equity and afftclency issues in the provision 
of education and eduGatlonal iervicei hava raceived much aCtention and 
analysis,^ More than twenty states have passed Legialattoft to equalise 
ediicatiorial expei^'dltus'es among local school districts. In sdditloni to 
educations however s states provide a wide range of aocial iervtce programa 
for childran. la .Calif orniaj during FY 1977-78^ aver $5,5 billion of stat^ 
and federal funds were spent on more than 160 programs CintfLuding programs 
other than aducation) servicing children and youth in thfe itare,^ Whtlt 
stacei provide a variety of social service programa for children, of which 
the federal ihare of program expenditures is 50 percent or higher^ children's 
social Service programs have not been aubjeet to the public scrutiny and 
accountability standards applied in the education lector* There is a para* 
doK batwcan the Intensive Information and analysis of education and a lack 
of attention, to other chUdren' s services. This paper will eKplore the 
nature and Implications oi this information paradoK. The information pre*» 
sented hete suggiscs enormous variations In local delivery of children' i 
services , 
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Thla expLotfatory study of stata soctal services for clilldren was 
undeTtakea in thret states i New York, Michigan, and California. This 
report focuies the following statutes: 1) Title XX social iervlce 
progvamSp 2) the WIC (women, infant and children) feeding programi and 3) 
EPSDT (Early Periodic^ Screening^ Diagnosis and Treatment Progratti) * ElghC 
TiCl^ KK ptQ^tmn were studied Intensively: special diagnostic servieea 
for childrw (a program providing care^ in a residential setting, to children 
who are aootiomlty disturbed) ; services Co alleviate or prevent family 
problams; services for children with special problems (a progrM providing 
client needs assessment and arrangentents for counseling and service delivery); 
special cate for children In thtlr own homes (provides temporary household 
management help to reduce reliance on out-of^-home foster care) ; health tb^ 
lated services (a program deQlsned to assist individuals and families in 
securing^ and appropriately utilising, needed health care services); child 
care; out-of*homa services (a program providing emergency care for chlldr sn) ; 
child protective services (a progr^ serving children who are abused, neg- 
lected ^ or eKploited) ; and home matiagemenc services. 

One of the first difficulties encountered in our study was that of 
defining the scope of children's services^ children benefit directly and 
Indirectly from a variety of social service programs which are administered 
by a wide variety of agencies and departments with little concern for overf- 
all service coordination. In this study we selected programi which were 
comparable acrosa states, with a major focus on Title m pr-^grams as this 
Is one of the few programs with a federal mandate for state plans and 
data compilation. 
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Titli XX of the Social Security Act^ which became effective on 
October 197Ss provides money for a broad range of social services pro- 
gramis Thoie pragrans may include such seryices as ahild day care, home- 
maker services 5 gervices to the handicapped^ children's protective services ^ 
legal services, senior citigens programs , and information and referral 
services. Each state is allotted a share of $2,5 bllllan in federal funds, 
^hich can be used to pay 75 percent of the costs of social services included 
in that state^ a Comprehensive Annual Services Plan. To get the federal 
money, the state must raise the other 25 percent^ through state/local 
appropriattons or through donations from public or private agencies. 

The federal government does not tell a state ho^ to spend its Title 
XX money. It does prohibit use of Title funds for major medical or sub- 
sistence (i#e, 5 room and board) costs, sets maximum limits on eligibility, 
and requires cercaln administrative and reeord^keeplng procedures. But 
within these broad guidelines ^ the state Is free to define its own services ^ 
to dttermlna ^ho will receive them, and to contract with service providers 
Including local conimunity groups. 

Title }D( is not a totally new program* It replaces the social services 
programs previously authorized under Titlas IV^k and VI of the Social 
Security Act^ The $2,5 billion was available to states under these sections 
of these laws andj in fact, a number of states , including California, were 
already spending their share of the national ceiling before Tltla XX became 
effective. 

What is new about Title XX is the requtrament that a state undertake 
an open public planning process. This gives the public a chance to find 
out what the state is doing with social service dollars and to organise 
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so that children and families get their fair share. If a itate is already 
spending all of Iti federal Title XX allocation^ public participation could 
cause ihifCi- among priorltiea within the plan. 

Before It can receive Title 5DC funds 5 a state muit prepare a Com-* 
prehenslve Annual Services Program Plan (CASP), This plan muit contain 
specific tnfofmation about the t^es of services the atate will fund, 
eligibility^ fee schedules, geographic areas where services will ,;be offereds 
sources of the state's matching funds, and the adnilnistfation of the program. 
Federal law requires that this planning process be an open one, and that 
the public have the opportunity to parttctpate In it. 

An extensive literature search of major Joiirnals in the fields of 
human resources and social services revealid that a study of 
social services for children would be pioneering a new fieldp No corapre* 
hensive or systematic study of social services f^ar children was uncovered. 

One methodological obstacle to our study was an unclear operational 
def initlon -of **quality** or **adaquacy** In children's social services. The 
problem Is operational In the sense that different professional and lay 
audiences have dissimilar views as to what constitutes "quality^- or '-adequate*' 
care. It Is methodological because the necessary work to establish a limited 
number of indicators of "adequacy" or quality^' is incomplete* The Foundation 
for Child Development has recently supported research on social Indicators 
of the well-being of chlldrenj including their service needs, ^ Quality is 
often defined merely in terms of the quantity of professional services pro- 
vided to children. 

Each of the case writers in the three states was instructed to eKamlne 
three areas: 1) Title )Q[; 2) WIC; 3) EPSTD, But case writers were free to 
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eaqilore other programs i£ they thought there would be unuiuaL Inalghtg for 
future resaareh. Since an objective of the study was hypotheiis-generating 
rather than confirming^ we did not want to compLetely restrict the re- 
searchers' scope. The study was heuriatlc and designed to ralsi policy 
iaiuei rather than e^cplain the outcomes. Researchers used literature 
aearches, analysis of government documentis and interviews ^ith government 

providers, legislative aides^ and consumers of services* All raeearchers 

5 

focused on the following iisuesi 

1) What information esciits concerning children' s services? 

2) What are the differenoes among county/ local service levels? 

3) How are these service difftrances correlated ^^ith some measures 
of need? Measures of need included disadvantaged children under 
Title I ESEA (family Income below Orshansky' s poverty definition 
or AFDC) 5 county per capita incomes other meaeurea of income, 
and the total Title XX population served, 

4) Do federal and state allocation policies cause differences in 
local service levels? If so, which services and what are the 
specific federal or state allocation fornmlas? 

We chose three industrial states that display a range of political^ 

economic j and admlniatrative approaches. For example, Michigan provides 

many social services directly without using county gqvarnttent. New York 

City is a unique situation because it abaorba 80 percent of the state's 

Title XX child care, Califorriia relies on county goveniments for service 

delivery* We make no claim that these three statas are representative of 

the United States. Moreover, we did not use a controlled^comparison research 

strategy. Consequentlyg the findings must be stated in termi of three 

similar, but not identlal cast studies. This is Che type of cass study 

noted by George as a ^'plausibility probe, Here the investigator employi 

a case study at a preliminary stage of Inquiry before he is ready to undertake 
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a more vigorous testing of general hypothesei. The purpose is to judge 
whether the findings warrant making a major investment in mors thorough ^ 
hopefully more deciilve hypothesls*testlng studies. 

Data was collectad for federal/state diitribution formulas to all 
local unite* Two counties within each state were explored on a more de- 
tailed basis. In order to select counties, we computed thai I) number of 
families with children under 18; 2) families with children under sIk years; 
3) families headed by iingle females; 4) famlLies headed by two parents; 
5) emplojnnent status of parents; 6) fmily Income broken down by family 
type and ages of children* Data were collected on the supply of services 
from Title XK planss five deliveries of day care, WlCj and EPST. We also 
cross-checked the above Indicators with 35 other socio-economic indicators 
per county. The objective was to aelect counties that were representative 
of approKimately the 30 to 75 percentiles of service levels and were roughly 
matched on the basis of socio-economic characteristics (see Tables I and II 
In the next section) . Santa Clara and Fresno Counties met these criteria 
for Intensive field Investigation in California. We deliberately avoided 
eKtreme cases of service Levels such as the highest (San Francisco) and 
lowest. Our earlier work in school finance suggested such extreme cases were 
mislaadlng for policy purposes* 

Research Cone lus ions 

The six major conclusions below apply to the three states (concerning 
state government policies) and the two counties within each state for local 
policies. 

state 

1. In the field of children's social services , /data compilation Is 
approKimately 20 vearg behind the state of the art for education . Basic 

ERIC 



data on servleei provldtd is not cQlleectd in any of the three itatss gor 
submlaslon to itate or federal authorities in any itandard format en a 
ciirrlng baitSi For example, we found counties have only vague estimates aa 
to the number of children benefitting from or participating In social aervlea 
programa. Often there doea not exist baalc descriptive data conoerning 
apeclfio characteristici of the children receiving services under various 
programa. There often doea not even exist an accounting of the various 
servloea offered under particular programi. State officials knew very little 
about local Title XK allocations and ^ogram iapact. There is no federal or 
state statistical agency analogoua to HK7's National Center for Educational 
Statistics (NCES)^ We reviewed data collected by NCES, the National Education 
AsBOciationi and the three state governmenta In 1958, State and local education 
data was eKtensive in standard categorlei of per pupil expenditures by school 
district with numerous sub*categoriea. By contrast we had to compile data 
on children* s services by going to local administrators for beat estimates^ 
or rely on projections from program plans. We hoped to identify what individual 
counties were spending of their own resources on Title XX programs^ In this 
manner we could separate out local taK effort for children' a iervicea from 
the effects of federal and state distribution formulaa for localities. This 
data was unavailable, however, except through interviews. There Is no re- 
quirement for counties to report this Information to the state. Furthertnores 
low social service level counties tend to be defensive during interviews 
concerning their social service progrms. They are reluctant to share 
internal county data with outsiders. Consequently 3 all data in our tables 
indicate the merged effect of local tax effort (primarily property taK rates) 
and state distribution of state and federal fundi. Equal tax yield for 
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equal local tm burden has been a crucial eoneept In school flnanee reform* 
State education formulas are designed to even out the variations in the 
local property tax. This li not possible under the current distribution 
system for other children's services, 

2. From the limited data available, the accesi of children to 
quantity and quality in gocial service proarma varies enormouily within 
statei. The variations are ciuch larger than those discovered in the public 
financing of education even before the recent school finance reform movement 
(1968*1978 ) , The differences are so large than even alloving for poor 
estimates by local officials does not mitigate the overall impression, 
Fresno County^ California! fot exmple, proposed to spend four cents par 
capita for child protective services in FY 1978 while Santa Clara County 
proposed to spend $49.06.^ Monroe County^ New York spends $9,32 per capita 
for five social services (adoption^ day carsj foster cares Information and 
referral j child protective services) p while Alleghany County, New York 

(Table I here) 

spends $232 per capita for this same package*^ These diffarences are so 
Imrge that they cannot be explained by Less "need'* on the part of children 
in various localities. 

Part of the explanation for these vast differences is that federal or 
state guaranteed minimum floors or foundations do not exist for social service 
provision as they do in education,® Minimum floors or foundations in educa- 
tion present a state financial guarantee that a basic level of education 
will be provided on an equal basis to all students in the state. Two equity 
concerns motivate the current impulses for reform in the financing of public 
education. One is the concern that variation in the revenues available 
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Table I, 



STATISTICAL COMISONS OF THE LEVEL OP CHlLDRi'B 
SERVICES IN FREiNO AND SAHTA ClARA MIES. 1976,. 



(31 



title KX Mindsted Frograms 

1, Information and Eefirral 

2, Protictive Services for 
Childi-en 



- - - - (2) 

(1) FRESNO 

Proposed propgied Propoisd 

ExpandituraS Per Expenditures Expendtturis 

Title 1 EBEA Per Total pgr Pirion 

Eligible Children Population Servad 



,83 



,60 



r ^ 



.05 



.04 



55.35 



39.91 



3, Out of Home Sarvicsi for 
Children 


,39 


.02 


55,35 


4, Child Day Cars Sirvlcei 


.08 


.005 


55.35 


5, Health RiUted Services 


,73 


.13 


76,95 


Title XX Optional Programs 








1, Special Care for Children 
in their HoDies 


.50 


.03 


23.36 


2i Hocae Managifflent and Other 
Functional Educational 
Services 


9,65 


.57 


93.33 


3. Services for Chlldrgn with 
Special Probieini 


Hi 


n 


m 


4, Services to Alleviate or 
Prevent Faniily Pfobletns 




m 


m 


S, Diapostlc Treitfliint Servleas 
for Chlldrin 


9 


m 


m 



(4) 

Frcposed 



(5) 

SANTA CLARA 



(6) 

Froposid 



■■ Propoiid 

Expenditures Per Expindtturas EiEpindituria 

Title 1 ISEA Pir Total Per Pirson 

Eligible Children PopuUtion Served 



25.56 

49.06 

120,25 
20.93 
55.11 



10,41 



40.93 



12.65 



.45 

,85 

2.10 
.37 
.96 



.18 



.71 



at 



2,55 

259.39 

201,43 
571.28 
241.11 



516,65 



215.41 



201,44 



• 13 



"ures darived from California Title XX pUp and inalysis of county fiseil ricords, (Sea ixpUniElon on follawing |fig| 



Column I is Included bacauie Title I ESEA eligible children la & g©od approKi- 
matlon of disadvantaged children who need governmental services. Title I 
Includti children froa below the federal poverty floor and fmilies in AFDC, 
Column 3 is the total dollari spent on each service divided by che total 
number of clients servedi Freino serves very few children and eonsequently 
its fl^ed cost for operating information and referral service Is spread over 
very few beneficiaries. This demonatratei the lack of outreach for cllenta 
compared to Santa Clara, 
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to public sehQols ihould not be related to the fiscal capacity (e»g., 
property tox wealth) of local school districts, Ihe other is that educa- 
tion and educational aarvicas should ha ampler thcroughi md effleletit^ 
Aithough it Is not certain whether these edtieatloti gqulty concepts art ideal 
for assesslag children's services , they hava yet to be eonaiderid. 

Below ta an analysis of demographic and program variation Mpng four 
California count lei* 

Table II 



Proportion o£ Propartlori of Total Title XX 

Par capita low income high Income expenditures per 

income familiei families client served 

Santa Clara County 7011 .056 ,349 $334*92 

Orange County 6982 .052 ,337 25.39 

Fresno County 5838 * 143 ,173 12.78 

Kern County 5733 ,126 ,175 107*07 

*Thii is the total dollars spent on Title XX for alL services (see Table I) 
divided by all Gltenta served In all services* 



Santa Clara and Orange Counties ar^ high per capita Income counties with 
similar demographic characteristics. They have very different eKpendlturei 
for children's service progrras, Fresno County and Kern County are a pair 
of low per capita income counties that are also slnillar in income and demo- 
graphic characteristics. They also display vast differences in social service 
e^enditurei* W^hlle Title XX data are local eitlmatei rather than audited 
figures, the order of magnitude in these county eKpenditure differences are 
far greatit thaii the disparities found in educatloaal finance. In local 
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eduGatton tKptsidltures, par pupil ifariattoni of 200 percent would be eon-* 
iidared extreme and rars, 

The iiK counclts that wa investigated display a wida range of political 
orientations to^^mi che dasirattllcy of sgg^esalve outreach efforts In in** 
forming Che public of chtldrea'a social service program availabllltyi or 
in ideiitlfylag and Informing potenclally eligible clients o£ the programs. 
Oakland CQunty^ Michigan has the highest per capita Income in Michigan; it 
ii alao one of the htgheit recipients among Michigan counties in funding 
for children's iervicaa^^ Mecosta Coutitf^ Michigan^ with the lowest per 
capita income in the state^ has only recently applied for participation in 
the WIG prograffij a nutrition program specifically designed to serve low 
income mothers and their children. The ^IC allocation formula is suppoaad to 
sattefy all nutritional needs of program eligible mothers In the neiidiest 
counties befora any inert ase in the allocations for less needy counties 
are made* Howaver^ parctelpatlon In the WIC program is a function of county 
admlnlitratlye/flical reidurcei and political motivation. Counties able to 
afford personnel with grant smanshlp akilLi have a competitive advantage in 
their applications. Although the exlstincs of partlQular local iociai 
aerv^lce prograins are federal or st^ta maadated^ progrm comprehensiveness 
and lervice levels are not. The lack of federal or state policies for 
children is one large factor contributins to the variations amsng .counties 
in their provision of social services. 

Soma high social seWtce level coanctes have local coalitions that 
lobby at the scate and local levali to protect and promote children's social 
ierviceSp Tht Council Cor Gonmunlty Actton Planning in Santa Clara County , 
Calif ©rnla is pne such coalition. Their modui operandi is to receive aid 
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requeeta £tom Gomvm&v groups, reiearch tha potential salutlons 4nd avenues 
for changes draft proposed changei to accoraniDdate ne#».da, and forward pra- 
poaed chsnges to the County Board of Suparvlsori or agencies. Occaglonally, 
they uneover iaps in iarvicas and lobby the couaty supervliors for new 
govsriuaent programs. The Counetl doei not represent all thtlr comitttuifit 
groupa; Instead they look for eonaanaus among key organiEatloni and employ 
topical taik forces ^ 

The Council's prime ^^eapon is a threat of voter opposition to eleatad 
county offlotals. They provide Information^ fact finding^ and reaaarch. 
They hava establlahed a conilderable reputation for eontlnutty, conalatancy, 
and longevity. They are reiponilble for the foraation of the Santa Clara 
County Child and AdoLeacent planning Comnisston that develops a plan for 
chlldteti' s aerv'lcea* 

3. Federal allocati ons to stataa for social eervlce pyograms comprise 
a aubatantial .proportion of state Title XX budgets ^ For gevar al reasona^ 
there, is not the dagree of acc ountability for these funds _ai for federal 
education grants . The federal fovernment exerts far mora control over tta 
eight percent sha.rs of total educational expenditures than its 50 Go 100 
percent funding of children's social s/&rFlce prograrai. Accountability re* 
quirea some basic information collected on a syitematlc and regular basis. 
This does not eKlst for Children's Servlcas, Fideral funds for Title XX 
eoatal service prograxtia are currently allocated to states on a straight ptr 
capita basis^ No flseal adjustments are made for the Bize of the itates- 
povarty population^ nor ar% dollars redistributed whan returned to the 
federal government by statei unt^llling to spend their maKimuBi allowances 
for Title K services. One of the few federal requirements attached to 
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Title Jffi doUsri iB that 50 percent must be allQcated for services or pro** 
grams ip^alfically addressed to the social gervice needs of Low inaame 
people. This riquli^ement la so generiil that no state or county has beeri 
found to be out of compllanae* In educatiopi programa sueh as Title I EStk^ 
the federal govecMtent audita local eKpenditurea to insure lofW Income 
children rficelvi benGfits* No atintlar federal effort la davoted to state 
mi local Title SS children* a services. Since 1969 the f ederal/itate educa'- 
tion acoountabtlity movement has ganeratad over 4,000 books or articles and 
legislation In 35 itates,^^ Such concepti at mlntmiun pupil competency, coat 
afftativanags and mandated teacher evaluation are featured in addition to 
detailed parfonnmace reporting* 

4, in all chr ae statei Title XX state alloca tions to localicies are 
purported to ba based on need . Clptey eK agiination of the formulaa^ and 
interviews _wlth policy makers, reveal ed that Tit le XK allocationa are 
det_e^rmined primarily by other critarla , Incervie^s in the stx cQunties in 
thrta statas uniformly revealed that the Title XX planning process and 
comniualty involvement required by th^ federal government appear to be msan- 
ingle^a rituals. Title XX state plans are written in technical compliance 
terM with little or no attention to program operationg, uam^^ performance^ 
or equity, 1^ Officials admitted to "puttliig n^bera In the boKes'* based on 
gueiS0S or wishful thinking^ rather than facta^ 

In York itata the foTOuia perpetuacea dlffarenQe^ in local ioeial 
service expendlturea becauae It la based on prior year eKpendituras, In 
FY 1972-73^ allocations from Nrw york state to the counties were based on 
a two-part formula^ Half of the allocation was determined on a per capita 
basis; the other half on the basis of prior year iocial service eKpendituras, 
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There wai no attention to such criteria as needj personal lacome, ov local 
af fectivaness in sarvice delivery. 

The California Title JOC iormula is alio baaed on prior year expindi- 
tures and ths favored localities have blocked changes In the state Itgielature* 
The alloeation fowulae for all three states pftrpetuate past service dls- 
crepaflctei and prevent appropriate adjustmfint to county changag In social 
ssrvlca orientation or need. For instance, the pollclcal climate has 
changed recently in San Diego County ^ Caltfcrnia in favor q£ more children's 
aatvicas. But the county Is locked Into a low level of effort based on 
prior political aonditlons* 

The federal ceilings placed on Title XX expenditures in the early 
1970s have introduced new rigidities into the allocation foEroula, For 
equity and equality reasons^ attempts have been made in California to change 
the Title allocation to a ^*naed" based formula. These efforts have proven 
to be pplltlcally unfeasible in these years of inflation and contracting 
social aervicei* Changes in county preferences for more or less social iervlce 
provision are difftcult to monitor because of federal ceilinge, CilUngs 
limit budget Increases and restructuring of the allocation formula. 

In sum^ criteria of need or equity are not the primary basis for deter- 
mining resource aUocatlons and priorities at the ffaderal or state level. 
This is In scark contrast to the success of school finance reforms that often 
include adjustment a for local property tax wealthy incidence of diaadvantaged ^ 
handicapped, btllngual, or municipal overburden, k 1978 Title m amendment 
waa introduced by Thomas Luken (D-Ohio) , stating the state should distribute 
Title JOC "equitably** among local subdivisions^ No further detail was pro- 
vided on aqultable criteria and the amendment failed. 
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5. Rasponslbtllty for state SQciaX gervlcaa lor children is widely 
gpread thyough gtate bureaucracies with ilttle coordination amotig agencies ^ 
Provision of aocial aeyylces for children Is deceritgallEed to the local level 
with scant itata iupervlsion of servicei ^ This diffusion of authority and 
responstblllty has led to weak state/local accountability* Coordination 
among agenclea iharing reaponsiblllties In the adDalnlatratlon of particular 
programs (e^g.^ health and w^elfare share reiponsibillty for the WIC and 
EPSDT programs) aKist more "on paper" than in operation. For examplej the 
programs (over 160) serving children arid youth In California are administered 
through seven state cabtnet departments and an additional 30 state agencies ^ 
departments 5 offices or conmlsiions. The 1978 California Joint Leglslatlva 
Audit Conanlttee report Is a first attempt to summarize all the disconnected 
children' § programs in one staCe document. This report stresses the absence 
of coordination. We found no evidence of state comprehenstve program planning 
In any of the three states,-^ The administrative delivery system is so com-' 
plex that equity and accountability concerns are obscured. 

^ A m^inr rivne^Btual problem in stiirivflnfi ^tatti aorvtces for chil dren 
is the difficulty in ieparating services for children from services to 
families In general . An eKample is the controversy iurroundlng day care* 
Is day care characterised best as an educational service for children or as 
a child maintenance service for working parents? For eKMplej New York City 
defines day care iti terms of services to children^ with sl strong educational 
component^ yet the rest of New York State defines day care as a service to 
parents . 
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Analyglng Speaific ProgrMns 

In addition to a macro cross program study ot soclaL services, 
another approach li to look at one chiLdrtn' s program In depth* HEW' a 
Early Periodic Screaning Diagnosla and Triatment (EPSDT) program lii 
California was selected. The EPSDT program provides health eKmlnations 
and Inmunizattoni for Medlc'-ald eligible children. Ideally, children 
would have vision, hearing, dittcal, urine, blood, and TB checked periodically, 
as wall aa a complete health history and immunization* In Caltf©rniai the 
EPSDT progrm Is part of a state initiated Child Health Disability Prevent 
tlon Program (CHDP) that also lacludea low income but non-Medl-Cml eligible 
children^ Across states the EPSDT program has been implemented slowly 
since Ita inception In 1967* In California the implementation has baen 
further complicated since the program has been plggy^baqked with the related 
state CHDP program. 

CHDP/EPSDT Is a federally funded, state matchedj locally adminlatered 
health program. Addressing the health needs of a cohort of children, rather 
than being categorically directed at a particular health problem, the opera- 
tion of the program is dependent upon the coordination and GOCperatlon of a 
large number of actors. These actors Include health departmaiiCis schools, 
welfare offices, and medical care providers. 

Vast differences eKist among counties in the operation of the program. 
One measure of program output Is the county screening ratej l^a. , the pro- 
portion of program eligible children screened on schedule each year. These 
data are available from the stftte CHDP program. If one rank orders counties 
by this proportion and maps the ten counties with the highest screening rates 
and the ten counties ^^Ith the lowest screening rates, interesting patterns 
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emerge. Counties with high screening rates are in lo^ dinsity population 
counties. Six o£ the ten countiei are contract counties, (Contract cQuntiea 
are apariely populated countlea which ^ due to Inadequate local health re* 
sourcgSs have contracted with the State Department of Public Health for pro- 
vision of CHDP health services.) Of the remaining four counties only two 
contain a large city. 

All ten countiei with the lowest screening rates are metropolitan 
(SMSA) counties with Large cities. The ten eountles are concentrated at 
two foci* one In the greater Bay Area and one along the heavily populated 
coast of Southern California, This is particularly noteworthy because one 
out of three CHOP iligible children live In Los Angeles County and SMSA 
counties are where there are proportionally more children. Obvious policy 
Issues are suggested by this analysis i Why do these geographic patterni 
exist? Why Is the state allocation formula btaeed toward rural contract 
counties? Why is there so much variation among counties in their screening 
rates? Little attention is given these questions in the California state 
government. Such inattention Is indicative ot the lack of inquiry in the 
entire field of children's services. 

A Gonoludlng Note 

Three widely held values regarding gDvernment services in America are 
those of equity, efficiency^ and cholceil^ Tha concern for equity manifests 
itself in a desire for access by all who need a governmental service^ a 
desire that the service should be provided on an equal basis to equals and 
on an equitable basli to unequals, and a desire that the taxes that support 
the services be levied in an equitable manner. 
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The concern for efficiency is,a simple dtslre that only those servicei 
ba rendtred by government that will not be adequately or fairly provided 
prlvatelyi and that govarMental iervice be provided at the lowest eKpense 
to taKpayers conalstent with desired service levels. 

The conGern for choice is reflected in a desire to keep governmeatal 
decisions as alose as possible to those served^ mo client i and taxpayers 
may more easily influence the level of services and the ways in which they 
are rendered. 

These three concerns are often in conflict and for any goveritoient 
service thera is uaually a balance struck mom then* Given the data Itml* 
tatlonSj we are reluctant to say that the balance has been wrongly struck in 
the area of state ssrvices to children^ but we do believe it li striking that 
the concerns so evident In education are absenti 

In education j the major concern in recent years has been equity* The 
ichool finance lawsuits have emphasised equality of provision or equity for 
t^payers, as have the school finance reforms. Moreover ^ both federal and 
scace laws have stressed access for groups formerly effectively eKcluded 
(the handicapped and the non-English speaking) , and equity in provlalon for 
these and other groups ^ such as the disadvantaged. 

Educational efficiency has been a prime concern of state laglslaturas 
in their accountability statutes. Financial information has been supplemented 
by statewide pupil assessment and cost/effectiveness techniques. 

Choice has been fostered In the past through delegation of the state 
responsibility for education to local school boards. As the concern for 
equity has brought more federal and state money into education, however, the 
powers of local boards have been eroded ^ and much decision^ffiaklng power has 
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paesed to higher levels. But niimerous parent advisory GOuftalle have been 
mandated by federal/atate statutes in order to give coniumgrs more eontrol 
over categorieal programa. 

On the other hand^ In the area of other itate servlcss for chlldrerij 
there seems to have been little concern for equity, efficleiicys or choice* 
Our admittedly eKploratory study shows vtat differences tn expenditures, far 
beyond any aonceivable differences in need. There are slcillsr differeneea 
in clients served as a proportion of the population. It is abundantly clear 
that children with Identical needs ^111 be treated very dlfilerantly in 
different coranunities. In many of those comiunlties theae ahildren. in naed 
will be completely excluded from services* Neither states not federal 
government require the kind of data collection that would make these inequi- 
table distributions obvious. Inclusion of funding sources not covered in 
this report could lead to even more dratnatic findings. 

There has been little concern for efficiency. Services are ^^Idely 
spread through the bureaucracy, and local agencies often off^r overlapping 
sarvlces* The lack of data at the state and federal levels Is aymptoniatla 
of lack of knowladge and often disorganisation at the local levels Even the 
most primitive concepts of accountability are absent. 

There Is scant attention to choice by the consumer* Paderal money is 
passed through the state to local agencies with little in the ^ay of super- 
vision or mandates. These local agencies make widely varying decisions about 
which services to provide, how they are provided, and the level at which they 
are funded. Presumably these decisions reflect desires of local government 
offteialSj but we do not know if they reflect consumer prlorttles or needs. 
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Billioni of dollari are spent equaiising education expenditures aoiQng 
ichool dlstrtcta while children's healthy infant nutxition, and Titla XX 
services are left to vary according to the state and local fiscal capacity 
and politics* Thirty-five states have paasid extensivi educatlonaL accDtint- 
ability laws since 1968, ^ile the ramalnder of ehlldren'a iervieee laek 
even the education accountability iafsguards required prior to 1968. 
Children's needs are multiple and Interactive, out-'of^schaol Influencea 
can be crucial in deterrainlng in-ichoal performance.^^ While art uu* 
willing to characterise either iystam (education or other state services 
for children) as being good or bad compared with the others we think the 
striking dlfferencei In the way they are prganiied, actalnlgtired, and funded 
deserve further study* Is the difference between the two types of services 
so distinct that we should Ignore these lisuas in children^ s services? State 
courts have ruled that education is a " fundamentaL'* interest* Doss this 
Legal ruling justify such differential governmental concerns between education 
and other children* i iervices? Why Che strong e^hasis on local governmant 
fleKlbllity in the ^rea of non-education services for children at the 
apparent expense of equity of access arid provision? Are th%tB basic differ^* 
ences between these two kinds of services that juitlfy the lack of data con- 
cerning children's iervices? Why has so much policy analyiis focused on 
education equity and so little on other services vital to child developmant? 

If one agreeg that there Is no jugtlf tcatlon for such differential 
treatment between education and non^educatlon services ^ some neKt steps mxmi 

1) the establishment of an information system Including services 
delivered^ allocation formulaSg and assessment of unmet needSp etc. 
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2) the conitruGtion of equity Indexes In termi of the tables 

preianted above; 

3) research on how to measure quality o£ children's lervlcasi 

4) policy research that focuses on cauaes and alternative policies 
for improving equity, effleiencys and consumer ohoicep 

There are many possible reasons the measurement and federal/state 
monitoring o£ children's services are so inadequate compared to education* 
Some reasons are^ a) legislation, such as Title 3DC and EISDT, was passed 
in the seventies and it takes time to phase in; b) the lack of custom 
and eKperience of the agencies administering these programs compared to 
education; c) the Ill-defined nature of quantity and quality of children's 
services compared to education; d) the eKpectatlon that service levels 
and definitions ought to vary considerably from one population to another 
according to perceived local need (in contrast to the uniformity assumed 
for a state system of education) . While this paper did not attempt to 
eKplora these issues, we hope that follow-up research could provide a system^ 
atic e^lanation as a part of constructing hypotheses. 
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1, See Walter Garms, James Guthrie and Lawrence Pierce ^ School Finance: The 
Economics and Politics of Public Education (Englewood Cllffa: Prentice 
Hall, 1978)." 

2, Joint Legislative Audit CoTOnitteei Services to Children and Youth Admlnl * 
stered Through State Agencies In California (Sacramento: Office of the 
Auditor General 5 1978). 

3, The National Academy of Sciences is currently assisting the Ford Foundation 
In designing a research agenda on children- s services. The School of 
Social Service Administration at the Uitii\rerslty of Chicago ^ In a February 
1978 proposal 5 is undertaking a study of the condition of children being 
served under Illinois' social service programs, 

4, Trude Lash and Heidi Slgal^ State of th e Child Reports New York City 
(New York: Foundation for Child DeveioJiP^nt, 1977). 

5, We had hoped to explore the reasons for the variation In servlces*-e, g* , 
socio-economic J politics, and delivery system variables-*but were unable 
to collect data and did not have the controlled comparative design to 
eKplore these issues* 

6^ For an analysis of standards for a controlled compartion case study , see 
AleKander L. George ^ "Case Studies and Theory Development'* In Paul Gordon 
Lauren (ed,). Diplomatic History- New Approaches (New York- Free PreaSj 
1949). 

7* Figures are from the 1977 California State Title XX Plan, 

8, New York data from Walter I, Garms, "New York State Services for Children^" 
unpublished paper (1977). 

9. For a discussion of mlnumum floors, see GarmSj Guthrie, and pierce, op , cit , ^ 
p, 225. They also discuss the foundation concept* Social service funding 
through private and voluntary agencies should be explored. It may be that 

in some areas in which services are funded at a relatively low level by 
governmental agencies, non^governmental entitles play a aubstantial role 
in the delivery of social services. 

10. Michigan data from Edward Duane and William Brldgeland, ^'Report to the 
National Consortium for Families and Children on Federally Funded Child 
Program in Michigan," unpublished paper (1977). 

11, For an overview of accountability in education^ see Joel S* Berke and 
Michael W. Klrst, Federal Aid to Education (Lexington* D, Heath, 1972), 

For an analysis of the more stringent accountability structure in education, 
see G* Bass and M, Klrst, "Accountability! What is the Federal Role?" 
(Santa Monica, CAi Rand, WN-9S21-Hm, 1976). 
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12, We used multiple regression analysis to identify predictor variables for 
Title XX expenditures by county^ An extensive list of income and aoeio- 
econoraic variables were regreeied agalnit total Title XX eKpenditurei , 
total mandatory Title XX progr^ expenditures j and total optional Title IOC 
progrm eKpendltures, Howeverj at best only 21 percent of the variance 
could be sKplalneds We used interviews to further probe variations In 
local children- s services^ 

13. For an overview of accountability techniques in educations see Leslie 
Browderj mt al . ^ Developing an Educationally Accountable Program (Berkeley: 
McCutchan, 1973). 

14. For a further eKplanatlonp and application to education^ see Garms, 
Guthrie^ and pierce^ cit . , Chapter 2. 

15, See Charlei Benson^ "Time and How It Is Spent'* in Michael Kirst and 
Charles Benson, Education Finance and Organisation i Future Research 
Directioni (Washington/ d/ C. i National Institute of Education^ forth- 
coming) , 
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